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recent inquiries, not dissimilar in character, relative to the 
cost of production, consumption, and other economic condi- 
tions of gas, 'water, and electric plants under municipal and 
private control, warrants the expectation that the present 
inquiry will yield results of no less value. 



The United States Tariff Act of 1897 contained two sections 
looking to reciprocity agreements : Section 3, authorizing the 
President to reduce duties on a few enumerated commodities ; 
and Section 4, authorizing the conclusion of treaties within 
certain limits, but requiring the approval of the Senate. Agree- 
ments of both kinds have now been made with France, and, 
unless ratification should be refused, will regulate the com- 
merce with that country. 

Section 3 of the so-called Dingley Act looked directly 
towards a treaty with France ; for the articles on which it 
permitted reductions in duty were mainly of French origin, 
such as crude tartar, brandies, champagne, wines, and paint- 
ings, statuary, and the like. "Within less than a year (in May, 
1898) an agreement was reached, by which these articles, with 
the exception of champagne, were admitted to the United 
States at the reduced rates ; while certain American articles, 
among which canned meats and pork products were the most 
important, were admitted to France at the rates of her 
minimum tariff. It will be remembered that in 1892 France 
had put an end to her former arrangements for treaty tariffs, 
and had established a maximum and a minimum tariff, the 
latter to be used in negotiations with foreign countries.* A 
limited application of the minimum rates was secured for the 
United States by the agreement of 1898. 

A further extension of the reciprocity arrangements has 
been secured by the treaty concluded in July of the current 
year. This provides for reductions in duty by both countries 
over a considerable range of articles ; but in neither case to 
the full extent contemplated as possible by their existing leg- 

* See this Journal, vol. vi. p. 338 
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islation. The United States does not accord to France the 
full reduction of 20 per cent, authorized by the Dingley Act. 
It is officially stated that the reductions, which cover more 
than a hundred articles, in some cases amount to 5 per cent., 
in others range from 15 to 20 per cent. Champagne still 
remains at the unabated rate : no concession was made here 
by the United States, since France kept some articles un- 
touched in her own concessions. France, on her part, con- 
cedes not the whole of her minimum tariff, but only the 
major part of it. Certain agricultural or semi-agricultural 
products are withheld, in accord with the policy of protection 
for agriculture which marked the French legislation of 1892. 
The staple agricultural products were then put once for all 
into the maximum tariff ; and, even as to such as were left for 
the minimum tariff, no relaxation is now made. And, conse- 
quently, French champagne is still mulcted for the full Ameri- 
can duties, — not in itself a matter to be poignantly regretted. 
The new treaty of 1899 needs to be ratified both by the 
United States Senate and by the French Assembly before its 
rates come into operation ; and, pending such ratification, no 
further details have been published than those noted. 



In the recently issued Bulletin of the International Institute 
of Statistics, M. Jacques Bertillon makes a contribution to an 
interesting subject not easily amenable to statistical ti-eat- 
ment, — the variations in the birth-rate in different strata of 
society. Statistics on this subject have usually proceeded by 
occupations, contrasting the birth-rates in the occupations of 
the well-to-do and in those of the working classes. M. Ber- 
tillon proceeds by the geographical method, — contrasting the 
districts where the well-to-do live with the districts where the 
poor live. For the purposes of his inquiry the administrative 
subdivisions of four great cities, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London, 
were classified according to the degree of ease among their 
inhabitants. The criteria of ease on which the classification 
rested were such as existing statistics afforded, — the average 
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number of servants per household, the average rental of domi- 
ciles, the number of inhabitants per occupied room, and the 
like ; and, though the same data were not available for all the 
cities, a sufficient basis for classification of this general sort 
was at hand in each case. In Paris, to take an example, the 
arrondissements were set down as very rich, rich, comfortable, 
and so on, down to very poor, from the combined evidence of 
five criteria, — the number of servants per household, the num- 
ber of formal marriage contracts per thousand marriages, the 
proportion of workmen among the inhabitants, the number of 
persons per room, and the proportion of recipients of poor 
relief. For Berlin the average rental of domiciles and the 
number of persons per room were the main criteria ; for 
Vienna, evidence substantially the same as for Paris. For 
London the results of Mr. Charles Booth's investigations of 
earlier date were used. As to each district so classified, the 
number of births annually per thousand women was computed. 
The result uniformly was that the birth-rate was lowest in 
the richest districts, highest in the poorest districts. So much 
was to be expected ; but the regularity of the variations and 
the difference between the extremes were remarkable. Thus 
for Paris (where the classification could be most carefully car- 
ried out) the number of births per thousand women between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty was, for the period of 1889-93 : — 

In 5 very poor arrondissements 108 

In 3 poor " 95 

In 5 comfortable " 72 

In 2 very comfortable " 65 

In 4 rich " 53 

In 1 very rich " 34 

To check the possibility of error due to the absence from 
the city of the rich during part of the year, and especially dur- 
ing the summer, a similar calculation was made for the single 
month of April, 1891 (when a census was taken), and averages 
were computed for the inhabitants then present ; with a result 
almost identically the same as that for the longer period. 

For the other cities the figures were of the same sort. In 
Berlin for the period 1886-94 the births per thousand women 
of child-bearing age were : — 
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In 2 very poor Standesamte 157 

In 3 poor " 129 

In 4 comfortable " 114 

In 3 very comfortable " 96 

In 3 rich " 63 

In 1 very rich " 47 

In London Mr. Booth's materials and classifications showed 
birth-rates similarly : — 

In 5 very poor districts 147 

In 5 poor " 140 

In 3 comfortable " 107 

In 6 very comfortable " 107 

In 7 rich " 87 

In 2 very rich " 63 

In Vienna the basis of computation was somewhat different, 
— births had to be computed per thousand married women, 
not women of child-bearing age ; but the result was of the 
same character, namely : — 

In 4 very poor Bezirke 200 



In 4 poor 

In 3 comfortable 

In 2 very comfortable 

In 5 rich 

In 1 very rich 



164 
155 
153 

107 
71 



These figures represent the average birth-rates in the dis- 
tricts classified under the same head; and the averages, it 
appears, arrange themselves, without exception, according to 
the poverty or richness of the inhabitants. For the individual 
districts the correspondence is not always so close ; yet the 
decline in the birth-rate with rising ease is subject to remark- 
ably few exceptions. It is remarkable, also, that the greatest 
difference between extremes is seen in the rival cities of Paris 
and Berlin. Though the general birth-rate is much lower in 
Paris, — an average of 79 as compared with 102 in Berlin, — 
the birth-rate of the poorest Paris district is three times that 
of the richest ; and so the birth-rate of the poorest Berlin dis- 
trict is three times that of the richest. 
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The Report of the Indian Currency Committee, dated July, 
1899, not only reaches a conclusion in favor of the adoption 
of the gold standard in India, — so much was well-nigh inevi- 
table in view of the course of events since 1893, — but makes 
recommendations also as to the mode in which the new stand- 
ard is to be prepared for and maintained. The occasion for 
the appointment of the committee had been the submission by 
the Indian government in 1898 of certain proposals for the 
strengthening of the value of the rupee at lQd. ; while other 
proposals looking to the same end were also presented to the 
committee for consideration. All these schemes proceeded 
more or less by indirection, looking to the establishment of 
a gold standard by other methods than those which a Euro- 
pean country might be expected to follow, — the abundant 
coinage of gold, and the convertibility of other money in gold. 
Thus the Indian government proposed to borrow up to twenty 
million pounds, and to remit at once five millions in gold to 
India towards building up a government fund for eventual use. 
Meanwhile rupees were to be melted down, and a contraction 
of the currency in India brought about by way of lessening 
the strain on the eventual gold standard. But for the mo- 
ment gold was not to be made a legal tender in India, and the 
rupee was simply to be held at its present value of 16ct. 
Another proposal was for the redemption of rupees, not in 
every-day coin, but — at the government's option — in gold 
bars of high value. Still another was for the redemption of 
rupees in sterling exchange, not less than £1,000 in any one 
transaction. Both of the last-mentioned looked to the use of 
gold in India not for every-day transactions, but chiefly for 
the settlement of international balances. 

The committee express themselves "in favour of making 
the British sovereign a legal tender and a current coin in 
India," and of coining gold freely at the Indian mints. The 
rupees should remain legal tender without limit, as five-franc 
pieces are in France and dollars are in the United States. 
The government should not be bound by law to redeem rupees 
in gold ; but it should make its gold available for foreign re- 
mittances " under such conditions as the circumstances of the 
time may require." Meanwhile no contraction of rupees, such 
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as the Indian government proposed, should take place, the 
committee believing not only that there is room for circulation 
in India for the whole existing stock, but that it will need from 
time to time to be enlarged. No expectation is entertained 
that gold coins will find their way into general circulation in 
considerable amounts, and it is not feared that the newly 
coined sovereigns will be largely hoarded. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it expected that rupees will be tempted in material 
amounts from former hoards. The rupee is to retain its pres- 
ent rating of lQd. As to the crucial question of the amount 
of gold to be accumulated in carrying out this policy, no 
specific recommendation is made. Evidently, a tentative pro- 
cedure is had in view ; for the immediate borrowing of large 
amounts, as proposed by the Indian government, is con- 
demned. A stock of gold is expected to be gradually accumu- 
lated out of surplus revenue, — a procedure which must subject 
the whole operation to all the uncertainties of the industrial 
and political future. 

For the student of monetary phenomena, it is of interest to 
note that the committee find, in the course of Indian trade 
since 1893, no evidence to support "the theory that large ex- 
ports are incompatible with a rise in the rate of exchange " ; 
though it is pointed out that the period, disturbed as it was 
by years of famine and plague, can yield only negative evi- 
dence. So far as China is concerned, — where exchange has 
continued to fall with the price of silver, — "evidence has 
been laid before us which shows that prices and wages have 
risen in China since silver has fallen in price, and the local 
copper currency has appreciated in terms of silver." 



